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Dateline: Washington, D. C. 
February 11, 1960 


WASHINGTON DRAMA 


The United States Senate outplayed any Broadway drama in excitement and smoothness 
of delivery in the two-day maneuver which ended in passage of the McNamara-Clark-Mon- 
roney bill for school support. 





The bill calls for $1.8 billion in grants for school construction and teachers' sal- 
aries over a two-year period. It passed by a vote of 51 to 34, with nine Republicans 
joining 42 Democrats to vote for it, and 11 Democrats joining 23 Republicans to oppose 
it. If it passes the House, it very possibly faces an early death by Presidential veto, 
in which event it will become a major issue in the coming political campaign. 








The bill was described by the Washington (D.C.) Post as a "compromise in the best 
legislative tradition."' Authored by Sen. McNamara (D-Mich.), it failed in an amended 
form by Sen. Clark (D-Pa.) which called for grants of $25 per school-age child for an 
indefinite period. This version hit the now famous 44-44 tie, broken by Vice-President 
Nixon in what was the most uncomfortable vote of his career. 





Barely 10 seconds elapsed between the tie-breaking vote and Sen. Monroney's (D-Okla.) 
motion on a new amendment. The senator's action was the high point of the Democratic 
team play, quarterbacked by Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Texas). Johnson's work behind the 
scenes has been described as invaluable for final victory of the school support bill. 
The vote on the Monroney amendment did not come until the next day. Said Majority 
Leader Johnson, after the vote: "In two working days we have passed one of the most 
far-reaching and constructive pieces of proposed legislation in which it has been my 
privilege to participate since I have been a member of this body.... I think the Senate 
has proved that it is a body which can function and can transact business; a body which 
can pass constructive, far-reaching measures in a minimum of time." 





Implied in the senator's words, as Democratic Party headquarters gleefully pointed 
out, is the fact that Democrats "can function" and that the recently reported party 
dissension evaporated in this instance. All four Democratic Presidential candidates 
voted for the bill. 





Other implications: The principle behind the Murray-Metcalf bill, regardless of 
amounts involved, has been accepted for the first time by either the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate. As stated by Sen. Magnuson (D-Wash.), during debate on the 
floor--and agreed to by Illinois' Republican Senator Dirksen ("Oh, definitely!") -- 
"There is a great difference between Republican and Democratic philosophy."' The school 
support bill clearly outlines the difference. There is the possibility, according to 
some observers, that Vice-President Nixon's vote could cost him the Presidency. Up 
until that moment, he had been able to avoid any clear-cut commitment, although in a 
speech only a week before he had sounded friendly to public education, in general. 
The Wall Street Journal, a few days before, had predicted a possibly more liberal ap- 
proach to school support by Nixon. 








Because of the close friendship of Sen. Johnson and House Leader Rayburn, the bill 
could fare better in the House than once was thought. But those who have been working 
for passage of the bill feel that to relax their efforts at this point would be fatal. 
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TWO MAJOR PUBLICATIONS FROM AASA 


On the eve of its 1960 convention in Atlantic City, which more than 20,000 educators 
will attend, the American Assn. of School Administrators has brought out two of the 








most important studies in its history. _ 


One of them, Planning America's School Buildings, is a 229-page; comprehensive guide- 
book on designing a school building so that it will reflect the educational program con- 
ducted within its walls. Basic premise of the book, as stated by AASA Exec. Secy. Finis 
E. Engleman in a foreword, is that a school building should be "a translation into... 
facilities and space" of the curriculum. The book's authors, a seven-man commission of 
architects and educators under the chairmanship of AASA Assoc. Secy. Shirley Cooper, be- 
lieve the quarter century of most rapid growth for America lies just ahead. Schools 
suitable 25 years from now cannot be based on inflexible design, but must be planned so 
as to adapt to cultural change. Tomorrow's schools must have more space for science 
laboratories, mass communication media, guidance services, and individual counseling. 
They must be designed with expanded provision for adult education and for a possible 
year-round program. Among designs discussed in the book is the "school-within-a-school" 
composed of smaller classrooms clustered around a larger, general-purpose area. The 
study includes chapters on school building costs, including one on rehabilitating exist- 
ing schools. 





In the other study, AASA's 1960 yearbook titled Professional Administrators for 
America's Schools, the association takes a long, introspective look at the process of 
choosing school superintendents, and at superintendents themselves--how they became 
qualified for the job, how they keep themselves proficient, how school boards go about 
the business of choosing them, and, most important, what professional training should a 
superintendent have. Prepared by a commission chaired by Hollis A. Moore, Jr. (see also 
page 4), the study spells out in detail the special type of postgraduate work AASA be- 











lieves should be required for school administrators. @ 


WIDE-ANGLE VIEW: ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Three big-name universities are giving special attention to teacher preparation: Har- 
vard will use an anonymous grant of $50,000 for a program of advanced training for school 
personnel in systems which do not have resources for that purpose; the donor hopes the 
program will attract, among others, Negro educators of unusual promise. At Wellesley, 
fellowships ranging from $1000 to $3000 will go to qualified students interested in 
teaching in liberal arts colleges. The University of Chicago is inaugurating a two-year 
graduate course for teachers which will emphasize subject matter the first year and take 
up teaching residency in a public school the second year. 





Earl J. McGrath, former U.S. Commissioner of Education, says in his book, The Gradu- 
ate School and the Decline of Liberal Education, that the liberal arts colleges are be- 
coming confused, aimless, and subservient to graduate schools. Harvard's Pres. Pusey, 
in the university's annual report, points out that the educational function of universi- 
ties is extending increasingly to training men and women who already have a "doctor" 
added to their names. And at Johns Hopkins, 500 students are doing post-doctoral work. 








Ernest V. Hollis predicts in Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education publication, 
that colleges and universities will have to spend $16 billion in the next 10 years to 
provide "bare minimum" facilities. University of Oregon regents recommend change in 
state laws which prohibit two-year colleges in counties with existing four-year. Across 
country, Gov. Furcolo of Massachusetts has abandoned "self-liquidating" program for 
pilot community college at Pittsfield and set tuition at $200 for next fall opening. 

Protest by 20 colleges and many citizens to loyalty oath provisions of National De- 
fense Education Act will occupy attention of this session of Congress. Oath, incident- 
ally, is almost identical to one required of graduate students in National Science 
Foundation fellowship program. In the latter case, affidavits accompany applications 
to the foundation. Science foundation program was worked out in 1951, when the political 
--and emotional--climate of the country exacted such conditions. 
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SSC O PE PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RAD/O, AND PRESS REPORTS 


Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
February 11, 1960 


The Safe and The Unsafe 


The real "moving forces" in our schools are the heroes of Coronet's "Dear Old 
Golden School Bus."" The article takes a humorous, appreciative look at the world's: 
largest passenger-transport business (170,000 vehicles, 11,300,000 riders, more 
mileage than planes-trains-buses altogether). Includes history, hazards (water 
pistols, etc.), safety record (remarkable), anecdotes...a good resource for PTA 
briefing sessions on pupil transportation. 





"Take a good look at me--and remember me when you drive!" is the grim challenge 
of an accident victim in another Coronet feature, "Crusader on Crutches." Harry 
Biltz, badly crippled in a smashup, has used himself as Exhibit A to enroll startled 
Midwestern teen-agers in S.A.F.E.--the Safety Association For Education, The response 
(thousands of members in a few months) recommends study by administrators troubled 
about high school driving habits. 


The countdown that's putting too many youngsters down for the count is head- 
lined in the same issue as "Homemade Rockets Can Kill!" A sample statistic: 162 
adolescent experimenters maimed in a typical 6-week period. The story stresses 
American Rocket Society warning, and explains proposed laws to ban amateur rocket- 
testing. (March Coronet, on sale Feb, 18) 





School Days, Western Style 


Even the Lone Ranger seems worried about the classroom shortage, in a rerun TV 
episode this week end titled "The School Story." When badmen snatch the $4000 
a frontier town has raised for a schoolhouse, the Masked Man retrieves it--and 
also convinces a reluctant pupil that "wisest Indians and palefaces are best readers 
and writers." (Saturday, Feb. 13, 11:30 a.m., E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





The New Battle of Britain 


It's.almost axiomatic: whenever the mossbacks criticize U.S. education by 
comparing it with another nation's, that other nation soon begins publicly doubt- 
ing the merits of its "superior" system. The latest is covered by Alastair 
Buchan in The Reporter as "Britain Looks at Its Schools." He says education may 
be the coming Big Issue there. Evidence of concern is the fact that a new gov- 
ernment report on education is a near-best seller. The Crowther Report, called 
15 to 18, sees drop-out problem as critical; 72 percent of British pupils still 
quit school at 15. Noting that two-thirds of American youth finish high school 
although it's mandatory only until age 16, the Report says of U.K. school attendance, 
"Increase in numbers has to be achieved by persuasion without compulsion." Some 
persuasion methods are discussed, including better vocational training. 

(Feb. 18 Reporter, on sale today) 
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lron City, Tender Hearts 


i Pittsburgh's enlightened approach to handling wayward children is shown in 
drama form on the full-hour Armstrong Circle Theatre telecast, "Iron City @ 
Justice."' The story of a youngster in Juvenile Court on a gun-toting charge is 
a composite of many actual cases; it illustrates the Pittsburgh methods that 
have kept juvenile delinquency down while national JD rates were zooming. 
(Wednesday, Feb. 17, 10 p.m., E.S.T., CBS-TV) 








Study Now—Pay Later 


The steep climb in college costs has produced still another advocate of long- 
term loans to collegians, Charles A. Bucher (author of the book, College Ahead'). 
In an American Weekly piece, "College on Credit," he cites cases of severe family 
self-sacrifice, and views prospects of even higher fees. A main point: what 
changes banks must make in loan requirements to student applicants. 

(Feb. 14 American Weekly, a newspaper supplement on sale that day only) 














Children’s Summit Meeting 


The U.S. Children's Bureau Chief, Katherine B. Oettinger, answers "Six Important 
Questions" in Parents' magazine. Most of them relate to the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, March 27-April 2. The conference, a 50-year tradi- 
tion, is being preceded by citizen meetings in each state to decide major areas of 
discussion. (She deals with the most-mentioned topic, juvenile delinquency.) 


(March Parents’, on sale next week) 





Parental Good Intentions 





ib A familiar mistake of well-meaning parents and other adults--doing for children © 
what the kids would rather do for themselves--is deftly underscored on next 

week's "Donna Reed Show" on television. When Donna and other mothers discover 

their children hanging around an abandoned, dangerously ramshackle old house, they 

set out to provide a Community Center for the boys to use. Then the youngsters 

won't go near it, puzzling the women until a dad points out the flaw in their 

approach. (Thursday, Feb. 18, 8 p.m., E.S.T., ABC-TV) 


A Do-It-Yourself Duo 


A firm believer in developing self-reliance, President James P. Cornette of 
West Texas State College has his say in Reader's Digest. He recalls from child- 
hood experience how much more fun tent-building was than playing in a ready-made, 
supplied tent. Don't do everything for our young people, he warns; let them learn 
responsibility, "Let Them Build Their Own Tents." 








In a Digest "filler" reprinted from This Week, Helen Hayes argues for a return 
to home-grown entertainment, supplied by the offspring. "Children Should Be Seen 
and Heard," she says, and skits, charades, reading aloud, reciting, playing in- 
struments--all develop their confidence and appreciation of the arts. 

(March Reader's Digest, out Feb. 18) 
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LESSONS FROM THE FORTIES 


If the outbreak of swastika painting on public buildings is an indication, history 
lessons from the 1940-50 period have not been digested by today's youth. From West 
Germany, journalist Flora Lewis recently wrote of the vacuum existing in history teach- 
ing in that country, with parents and teachers, inhibited by a sense of guilt, unable 
to portray a true picture of that country and the Nazi movement in World War II. 





In New York City, Supt. John J. Theobald, at a meeting with assistant superintend- 
ents, directed city schools last week to be "on the alert for youngsters who may need 
guidance to correct dangerous prejudices that could lead them intd trouble." New York 
schools, also, have begun a city-wide program for teachers of 
courses in human relations and intergroup understandings, so 
that teachers may "do a better job of inculcating in young 
people the principles of brotherhood...." 





A spot check by the Washington (D.C.) Daily News of area 
schools showed that although educators considered recent world 
history “of the greatest importance," high school students are 
not required to study it. They are required to study American 
history, but textbooks in the latter course, said the News, 
"brush off the subject lightly." 








At New Brunswick (N.J.) Senior High, history teacher Ewing 
McKown taught his senior class students a lesson in dictator- 
ship they'll not soon forget. Elected, through his own per- 
suasion, as class dictator, McKown set up a series of petty 
regulations, made arduous and incomprehensible homework as- 
signments, and established an interclass spy ring. Heatedly ES” 
challenged by students, he assigned as punishment the writing Ewing McKown 
of a theme on "The Glorious and Wonderful Possibilities of 
Dictatorships."' Students decided by the end of two weeks that they'd had enough. In a 
decision which tossed out the dictatorship, they also agreed never to vote again with- 
out full understanding of an issue. 











ax CROSS COUNTRY 


President Eisenhower has named Henry Wriston, former president of Brown Univer- 
sity, to head special commission to develop a broad outline of national goals 
(see Education U.S.A., Jan. 22, 1959). Frank Pace, former Army Secretary and 
now chairman of General Dynamics, will serve as vice-chairman. . . Supt. Carl 
F. Hansen, in annual analysis of Washington, D.C., schools, voiced plea for 
"forgotten 40 percent" of school children, youngsters below average academic 
level but above very retarded. . . Second program in accelerated work, first 
was in reading, has been started in mathematics for specially selected ele- 
mentary students in 20 Houston, Texas, schools. . . Sherman, Texas, high schools 
have upped graduation requirement to 17 credits for 1960-61, plan to up it by 
one point each next two years, to reach goal of 20 points in 1962-63 and there- 
after. . . Atomic Energy Commission has granted $44,000 to Michigan State's 
college of engineering for atomic reactor. . . School district reorganization 
plan for Colorado feared dead for this session of the state legislature. . 
Montgomery County (Md.) "career recognition" plan for particularly competent 
teachers now in effect, with pay raises for 251 out of 301 candidates first 
time around. "Recognition" goes only to teachers with master's degrees who 
want to teach as lifetime careers; decisions made by special board of princi- 
pals, supervisors, and teachers. . . Eighty-two students studying French at 
Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, Va., will take eight-day "field trip" 

to Paris in April; cost: $359 round trip, all expenses paid. 








Facts beneath the figures have been brought into focus by Louis Cassels, 
United Press International education writer. While some editorial 
writers and reporters point to a reduction from 141,900 to 132,400 in 
school classroom shortage--as shown on the latest U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion survey--Cassels says: "A much more meaningful figure is the num- © 
ber of children now enrolled in public schools in excess of normal 
capacity. Last year, the number of 'surplus' students was 1,850,000. 
This year, it's up to 1,883,000." Furthermore, he says, when a class- 
room has to accommodate 40 students, it is not merely the excess 10 but 
all 40 who are overcrowded. "On this basis, it is estimated that at least 8 million 
children are now getting their schooling in classrooms that are too full and noisy for 
effective teaching." 











Reduction in classroom shortage figures may look encouraging, but came about largely, 
as reported in the survey, from a change made by one state (Alabama) in its previous 
estimate of the number of new classrooms needed to replace obsolete facilities. Hence 
the "reduction," says Cassels, is "a statistical phony." 





> Rhode Island's new State Scholarship Program has moved swiftly into operation, 
with application forms and booklets describing eligibility and procedures distributed 
to all secondary schools, public and private, throughout the state. The program was 
voted into existence last May by the general assembly and is under direction of the 
state department of education. Approximately 450 scholarships will be awarded this 
first year for college entrance next fall in amounts ranging from $250 to $1000. 





B Sen. Frank J. Lausche (D-Ohio) has come out unequivocally against the 35-cent 
piece. Recommendation for minting such a coin came from seventh- and eighth-grade 
constituents in Newark, Ohio, who complained of having to carry around a pocketful of 
coins to pay. for school lunches. The senator said he welcomed their suggestion, but 
life after all "is supposed to be a challenge" and, moreover, pennies, nickels, dimes, @ 





and quarters make good tools for learning arithmetic. 


co Words of comfort and hope came from a world figure last week. "I'd love to see 
the world a hundred years from now. It will be a much more peaceful and a better one 
all around," said Arthur H. Compton, distinguished service professor of natural phi- 
losophy at Washington University, St. Louis, winner of a Nobel prize for work in 
physics, and director of the work which resulted in the first atomic chain reaction. 





» NEWSMAKERS --Frederick J. Moffitt, formerly in charge of professional publications 
for the Silver Burdett Publishing Co., appointed special assistant to U.S. Commissioner 
of Education Lawrence G. Derthick. >» Hollis A. Moore, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Committee for the Advancement of School Administration, AASA, appointed dean of the 
University of Arizona College of Education. >> E,N. Dennard leaving superintendency of 
Newton (Mass.) Public Schools to take same position at Tyler, Texas, about July 1. He 
succeeds Hollis A. Moore, Sr. »»> Charles Gilman, administrator of business affairs 
for New York City schools and 52 years with the system, retiring as of March 3l. >> 
James W. Moore, executive director of the State Scholarship Commission in California, 
appointed chief of the Student Loan Program under the National Defense Education Act, 
succeeding John F. Morse, who returns to Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute as vice- 
president. 
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